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THE STOKY OF MOZART'S REQUIEM. 
By William Pole, F.R.S., Mus. Doc., Oxon. 

(Continued from p. 41.) 

Chap. II. — Great Controversy as to the Authorship. 
1825 to 1838. 
For the revival of the interest in the Requiem, the 
world was indebted to a man of great eminence 
among the musicians of Germany, named Gottfried 
Weber. He was of good parentage and education, 
had occupied himself in early life in legal and civil 
avocations, and had filled several distinguished posi- 
tions of the kind. He had also devoted great atten- 
tion to music, and had acquired considerable facility 
as a performer on the flute and violoncello. He 
founded a school of music at Mannheim, and estab- 
lished concerts there, which were long kept up in 
excellent style. But it was principally as a theorist 
and musical critic that Weber was celebrated. He 
had studied hard, and is said to have read every 
treatise on the subject which he could lay his hands 
on, and to have made himself well acquainted with 
the scores of all the great masters. He published, 
about 1821, a comprehensive work on the theory of 
music, in which he promulgated many novel views as 
to musical science. It was very popular, and went 
through several editions, and was followed by a great 
number of other works, all showing great musical 
knowledge. He investigated deeply the principles 
of acoustics, and made improvements in their appli- 
cation to the manufacture of musical instruments. 
He was also a composer, both of vocal and instru 
mental music ; and wrote many masses and com- 
positions for the Church. He was member of most 
of the musical academies of Europe, from some of 
which he had received considerable honour. 

In 1824 Weber established a periodical for mu 
sical history and literature, entitled, Cmcilia, eine 
Zeitschrift fur die Musicalische Welt. It was pub 
lished by Schott and Co. of Mayence, and ap 
peared at intervals of three months. It was con 
tributed to by an association of musicians and 
learned men, Weber being the chief editor. It had 
a large sale, was highly esteemed in the musical 
world, and was considered a great authority on all 
matters of musical criticism* 

It was Weber's fate to acquire considerable noto- 
riety by his connection with Mozart's Requiem. It 
appears that he had devoted some attention to the 
subject of Requiems in general, having from his 
earliest youth felt a great desire to compose a work 
of the kind. But as he was dissatisfied with the text 
adopted in the Roman Catholic ritual, he devised a 
modified one, which he considered more suitable to 
the Protestant service, and which he accordingly set 
to music. About the middle of 1825, he wrote, in 
No. 10 of the Cecilia, an article giving an account 
of his own Requiem, and of the alterations he pro- 
posed in the form of the ritual. 



* A complete copy of this work, which is very scarce and valuable, 
has lately been purchased from Messrs. Schott by the British 
Museum. 



In the course of this study he had occasion to 
examine the Requiem of Mozart, in which he dis- 
covered many features that he considered unsatis- 
factory, and inconsistent with the composer's high 
character. Had this been all, the world might pro- 
bably have heard little more about it ; but in an 
unlucky moment he stumbled on the letter of Siiss- 
mayer, published by Breitkopf and Hartel twenty- 
five years before. Comparing the result of his 
criticism with the statements of this letter, he came 
to the conclusion that so far from Siissmayer having, 
as most people had believed, claimed too much, he had 
really claimed too little. Mozart, in Weber's opinion, 
had had but little to do with the composition; 
nearly the whole was Siissmayer's ! Having arrived 
at this important discovery, he felt it his duty, as 
one of the recognized leaders of musical opinion in 
Europe, to make it publicly known ; and so to dispel 
the illusion in which the world had so long lain. 
Accordingly, he prepared a long article, entitled, 
" Ueber die Echtheit des Mozartscheh Requiems," 
(On the genuineness of Mozurt's Requiem) which he 
published in No. 11 of the Cecilia, dated the autumn 
of 1825. 

He began by stating his surprise at the fact of the 
Requiem being the most idolized of all Mozart's 
works, inasmuch as it was his most imperfect compo- 
sition, and one which had scarcely any claim to be 
called Mozart's at all. He gave an epitome of the 
three statements of Rochlitz, Gerber, and Siissmayer, 
whose letter he reprinted ; and he called attention to 
the discrepancies between them : Rochlitz asserting 
that the score was finished by Mozart ; Gerber that it 
only lacked the instrumentation ; and Siissmayer that 
a large part of it was his own composition. He re- 
marked that Siissmayer's assertions acquired in- 
creased weight, not only from the modest manner in 
which he disclaimed the possibility of his work being 
mistaken for Mozart's, but from the prominence with 
which the publishers, in their desire for truth, had 
put his statements forward. These considerations, 
he remarked, rendered the genuineness of the work, 
to say the least of it, very suspicious, and gave reason 
to believe that the greater part was rather from 
Siissmayer's than from Mozart's hand. 

He then went on to showthat the various conflicting 
statements might be reconciled by a hypothesis of his 
own. This was, that Mozart, in writing the Requiem, 
had followed the plan common among composers, of 
first making rough drafts, or preliminary sketches, of 
what they intended to write, which they afterwards 
completed and amplified in the fair copy. He 
assumed that a fair finished score had been given 
to the unknown messenger ; had never been brought 
to light, and was probably lost ; but that the original 
sketches had been found after Mozart's death, and 
had been patched up by Siissmayer so as to form 
another Requiem, which, although containing some 
of Mozart's ideas, was yet essentially Siissmayer's. 
He also argued that the small amount of work 
which, even on Siissmayer's showing, had been 
left behind by Mozart, did not correspond with the 
zeal and industry with which he was known to have 
laboured at it for so long a time, day and night, 
particularly when his great facility for composition 
was taken into account. And, he added, that the 
remarks about the thoroughbass figuring, made by 
Breitkopf and Hartel, tended still more to prove that 
the MSS. put into Siissmayer's hands must have been 
preliminary sketches only, the figures being merely 
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for the guidance of the composer in -writing out the 
perfect copy, in which they were needless, and were 
consequently omitted. 

But the arguments on which Weber most strongly 
relied to establish his hypothesis, were derived from 
the internal evidence of the composition itself ; which, 
on subjecting it to a severe sesthetical criticism, he 
declared showed unequivocal proofs that much of it 
could not have proceeded from "our Mozart." He 
yielded to no one in his admiration of the great 
master, and professed candidly that his great object 
was to clear his reputation from having unworthy 
work attributed to him. The criticisms are given at 
much length in the paper, and, though we now know 
they are founded on perverse and erroneous views, 
they are expressed with much humour and spirit, and 
are worth recording. 

He first attacks the chromatic vocal passages 
in the fugue of the Kyrie, asking whether it is 
possible to believe Mozart wrote such Gurgeleien, an 
untranslateable word, meaning bad gurgling singing 
passages ; and adds : " How singers and critics 
would cry murder, if such wilde gorgheggi had been 
promulgated under the name of a Rossini, or any 
other less honoured than that of Mozart ! and in a 
Kyrie, too !" 

Again, in reference to the Tuba minim, he points 
out the melody for the bassoon,* entering after 
the first trombone solo, and asks if that is the 
sort of thing " to express the fearful contemplation 
of that awful summons to judgment of the living and 
the dead"? He further, after calling attention to 
the sense of the words, Quid sum miser, frc, quotes 
the last nine bars of the same movement, calls 
attention to the wonderfully sweet, melting interlude 
of the first violin with wind accompaniment, and to 
the mild peaceful close, and says: "Heavens! if 
anybody had done this without the shelter of Mozart's 
name ! But there sit our musical world, in the con- 
cert-room as in the church, melting away with 
delicious rapture at such charming music, set to snch 
awful words (which, let us hope, for their credit's 
sake, they do not understand), and never dream that 
the great Mozart lies turning in his grave, and 
gnashing his teeth in anger, while he hears such 
travesties of his great conceptions offered to us in his 
name." 

Next, in regard to the Confutatis, he says : " Just 
as little can I attribute to our Mozart the treatment, 
so thoroughly con amove, of this unworthy portion of 
the text ; how first the wild, inciting unison of the 
whole stringed band is employed, as if to stimulate 
the Great Judge to drive the accursed canaille of 
sinners into the uttermost depths of the bottomless 
pit, that he may afterwards invite the singer 
into the ranks of the blessed ; this soothing invita- 
tion being represented, in the most striking con- 
trast, by the entrance of sweet flute tones, in the 
most servile and fawning style of expression." All 
this, he remarks, was so inconsistent with the known 
character of Mozart, who would certainly rather have 
prayed for the salvation of all mankind, even to his 



* This "bassoon" passage is a mistake, which it is a disgrace to 
publishers and conductors to have so long allowed to remain. It 
has been long ago explained that Mozart wrote this for the trom- 
bone; but it happened, when ihe woik was performed at Leipsic, 
the trombone player could not play it, and the conductor transferred 
it to the bassoon. He unluckily marked " Fagotto," in pencil, in 
the MS. score, which was inserted in the print, and has ever since 
guided the performance, though modern trombone players would 
rind no difficulty in the passage. The original intention ought to 
be restored. 



own exclusion, than have implored grace for himself 
at the expense of other sinners ! 

Again, he leaves to Siissmayer the honour of intro- 
ducing twice over a long-developed fugue on the 
words Quam olim Abrahai, frc, which, he says, convey 
only a subsidiary idea, and, therefore, are inappro- 
priate to be treated in that way ; and he ridicules 
the endless repetition, for thirty-five long bars, of 
these almost unmeaning words over and over again. 
" Think now," he says, " for heaven's sake ; — but no ! 
at concerts people do not think ; — they only listen ; 
they care much less for the music and its meaning 
than for the name of the composer, especially when 
that name is Mozart, against whom one may sin with 
impunity." 

The Hostias comes next under criticism. He quotes 
from the twenty-third to the thirty-fourth bar, and 
denies Mozart's part in the meaningless and confused 
transitions from high to low, and from low again to 
high ; — from forte to piano, and from piano back to 
forte, and so on over and over again. He asks, 
" What would be thought of an ecclesiastic, or an 
orator, who would read a passage as follows : 

With high and loud voice, 
Hostias ; 

Pause, then softly, and with a low voice, 
etpreces; 

Another pause, then high and loud again, 
tibi; 

Pause, soft and low, 

Domine; 

Pause, loud and high, 

laudis ; 

Pause, soft and low, 

offerimus." 

In spite, however, of all this fault-finding, Weber 
bears testimony to the great genius which shines 
through the Requiem, so decidedly as not only to out- 
weigh the mass of perversions with which Mozart's 
ideas have been disfigured, but to have caused a whole 
generation to overlook the historical facts, as if they 
had never occurred. 

And he further asserts that he finds unmistakeable 
evidence of Mozart's great conceptions, not only in 
the parts where his sketches have confessedly been 
used, but also in other portions which Siissmayer 
has claimed as entirely his own. It is scarcely 
credible, he says, that such flowers can have grown 
in Siissmayer's garden, and he gives, in justification 
of this opinion, instances which we shall mention 
hereafter. 

He illustrates his general view of the facts by 
comparing the Requiem to a portrait sketched out 
by a great master, but with eyes, nose, ears, 
drapery, and much else, put in by an inferior 
hand ; — to a poem, sketched by Gothe, but versified 
by some one else ; — to a tragedy, the plot by one 
person, the dialogue by another ; — and to a herculean 
torso, with counterfeit head, arms, and legs. The 
work, he is convinced, is far removed from what 
Mozart intended to give to the world, and which the 
world would have had, were it not that its committal 
to the hands of some eccentric misanthrope had ren- 
dered vain all hope of obtaining the true copy. 

Weber concluded his ariicle by expressing his 
regret that the original sketches, from which he 
assumed the Requiem to have been made, had been 
lost. He called on all lovers of the art to aid in a 
search for them ; and added, that if happily any of 
them should be found, he would be glad to publish 
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them, in facsimile, in his journal. And further, 
though he appeared to have great confidence in 
the correctness of his speculations, yet, with a candour 
that did him credit, he invited discussion ; and, im- 
mediately after the appearance of the article, he 
addressed a circular to various persons whom he 
believed to be well acquainted with the questions he 
had raised, calling on them to communicate to him 
any facts which would be likely to help in the in- 
vestigation. 

It may easily be conceived what a sensation this 
article made. It was not the petty cavilling of a 
hypercritic ; — orthe immature speculation of atyro ; — 
or the malicious attack of an enemy ; but it was an 
opinion deliberately arrived at by a practised writer, 
who yielded to none in knowledge of musical art, 
in acuteness and honesty of musical criticism, or in 
love and honour for the great master, whose fame, 
indeed, it was his principal object to defend. 
No wonder, therefore, that it stirred up a discussion 
such as probably never had its equal in musical 
polemics, and which can only be likened to the Junius 
controversy. There was no lack of responses to 
Weber's invitation ; the general admiration of the 
work had gone on increasing ever since it had first 
appeared ; almost everybody who considered himself 
capable of judging of its merits, deemed it his duty 
to come forward and defend them ; and almost every- 
body who knew, or fancied he knew, any facts con- 
nected with its history, hastened to furnish his con- 
tribution towards the solution of the great problem. 

In the sixteenth number of the Cecilia, which ap- 
peared at the end of 1826, Weber acknowledged the 
communications he had received to that date, printing 
most of them in full, but omitting some which did 
not seem of importance, and merely noticing some 
Others which he had been forbidden to publish. 
Above thirty letters were given or mentioned, some 
of which were of considerable length and importance; 
and many other communications were alluded to that 
appeared in other quarters. Among the disputants 
were Rochlitz, Marx, Hummel, Von Seyfried, 
C. M. von Weber, Neukomm, Kriichten, Hartel, and 
several authors who wrote with authority, but ob- 
jected to the publication of their names. 

The person who knew most about the matter, 
Mozart's widow, does not appear to have communi- 
cated directly with Weber, but he mentions that she 
had desired another person, Herr Andre, the music 
publisher of Offenbach, to clear up the question. 
Andre wrote to Weber confirming generally Stiss- 
mayer's statement as to his claim in the composition, 
declaring that Mozart had left no complete score of 
the work, and adding his belief that the original 
sketches for it dated as far back as 1784. He stated, 
that he was in possession of a copy bought from 
the widow twenty-five years before, wherein the 
parts due to Mozart and Siissmayer were marked M 
and S respectively ; and that he contemplated pub- 
lishing this score, accompanied with other data on the 
subject. The information he possessed had, up to 
that time, been confidential ; but he had asked the 
widow's consent for it to be published, and this she 
gave in a letter dated Jan. 1, 1826. On receiving 
this, he immediately announced the forthcoming pub- 
lication of the score, and Weber circulated the 
announcement ; adding, that he had been shewn, 
confidentially, the documents in Andre's hands, and 
that they would be found very remarkable. 

The most important of all the replies which Weber's 



invitation called forth, was one from a person 
who, of all others living, except Madame Mozart, 
was the most competent to give information on the 
subject ; this was the Abbe Maximilian Stadler. He 
was eight years older than Mozart, had known him 
from infancy, and to his last hour had been one of 
his most intimate friends and most fervent admirers. 
He was also a friend of Haydn and of Albrechts- 
berger ; and, during Mozart's life, these four men 
had formed a little fraternal band, cemented together 
by the most hearty affection, and the most perfect 
community of feeling and taste. He was a man 
of great learning and ability, having filled, in the 
course of ten years, the chairs of three professor- 
ships; and his personal character had acquired 
him the highest respect. In a musical point 
of view, also, he was no mean opponent for Weber 
himself. He was one of the first organ and piano- 
forte players of his time, one of the most learned 
theoretical musicians of Europe, and the composer of 
works of considerable merit in almost all styles ; an 
oratorio of his, The Liberation of Jerusalem, being, 
at the time, considered to rank only after those of 
Haydn. He is said to have completed three com- 
positions left unfinished by Mozart, so cleverly, that 
the sharpest critics could not discover the additions. 
Mozart's widow had called in his aid in the arrange- 
ment and disposal of the posthumous manuscripts, 
and the documents she possessed connected with 
the Requiem had remained for a long time in his 
hands; and he was in possession of further infor- 
mation regarding its origin, known only to a very 
few. 

Weber's article was no sooner known in Vienna, 
than a host of Mozart's admirers, who knew of 
Stadler's intimate acquaintance with the subject, 
hastened to him, and urged him to reply, which he 
agreed to do ; and, accordingly, he published a little 
pamphlet of thirty pages, entitled, Veriheidigung 
der Echtheit des Requiems von Mozart (A defence of 
the genuineness of Mozart's Requiem), Wien, 1826. 
In this little brochure the good old Abbe, though he 
bore high testimony to Weber's position as a musical 
critic, warmly disputed his opinions about the 
Requiem. He thanked God, he said, that he had 
been permitted to live so long that he, a grey- 
headed man of seventy-eight years old, could yet 
appear as a witness to the truth. He went on to 
describe Mozart's original manuscript of the Requiem, 
which had been in his own hands, and remarked that 
it confirmed Siissmayer's statement as to the extent 
to which it had advanced when Mozart's work was 
stopped by his death. He described minutely how 
much of every number Mozart had done ; particu- 
larly noticing that the last words he wrote (in 
the Domine, after the Hostias) were Quam olim, da 
capo, as if to indicate that he was about to enter into 
that eternal life which God had promised to Abraham 
and his seed. He further stated that Siissmayer 
had not touched the original manuscript, but had' 
first made an exact copy of it ; in which copy he 
had then filled in the instrumental parts, according 
to Mozart's indications, but without altering a single 
note of Mozart's ; and that he had then completed the 
work by composing the wanting numbers. This 
complete score was then copied, and Siissmayer's 
manuscript was handed to the unknown messenger ; 
and from the copy retained by the widow, the first 
performance of the Requiem took place. 

But Stadler's revelations did not end here ; for he 
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•was able also to dispel the supposed incognito of the 
person -who had ordered the Requiem, and the 
assumption that the copy handed to him had been 
lost, by relating a curious little episode that had 
occurred many years before, and in which he was 
himself personally concerned. The following is a 
translation of his account : — 

" It is further in my power here to declare who the individual was 
that gave Mozart the commission to compose the Requiem ; but as 
he wished to remain unknown I cannot venture to publish his name 
It is, moreover, unnecessary to do so. The fact is positive; and 
suffice it that it is to his generosity that we owe the existence of 
this master work. I may, however, state that, when it came to this 
individual's knowledge that the work was not entirely Mozart's, 
but that he died before it was finished, he sent the copy, in Siiss- 
mayer's handwriting, furnished to him, to his agent [Dr Sortschen], 
a very eminent advocate in Vienna, with instructions to obtain funher 
information about it. The widow was questioned, but she requested 
me and Herr von Nissen { whom she afterwards married], who were 
best informed on the subject, to see the advocate, which we did will- 
ingly. The score was laid before us. I pointed out which parts had 
Mozart and which SusBtnayer for their author, and the advocate 
wrote down everything that was said to him. The affair was con- 
cluded, the copy returned, and the unknown owner satisfied." 

Although Stadler concealed, in his pamphlet, the 
name of the mysterious personage here alluded to, 



difficult to them, or that their careers in consequence are now and 
then brought to an untimely end ? 

Assuming, for the sake of argument, that the public cares as 
little about the comfort and welfare of those who minister to its 
pleasure as some who profess to represent it would have ub believe, 
the public has at least an interest in the preservation of its own 
property.. If anything be public property, it is surely the voice of a 
public singer ; and the voice of a singer, public or private, will not 
long maintain its strength or sweetness if it be mis-used — made to 
do work for which it is unfit. Rome was not built in a day; and a 
singer is the f often tardy) fruit of a long course of cultivation. Is 
it not Colley Cibber who accounts for the rarity of actresses eminent 
in youthful parts, in the all but impossibility that a woman should 
acquire skill enough to do jusiice to them, before her youth is over 
and her beauty gone ? Sentiment apart, it is difficult to conceive 
anything in which the public could have a deeper interest than the 
preservation of the instrument — never, alas! to be replaced by 
another — of one whom the sunshine of its own favour has ripened 
into that rare product of nature, art, and circumstance — a great 
singer." 

The " Oratorio Concerts," conducted by Mr. Joseph 
Barnby, in which the " diapason normal " was first tried, 
are thus commented upon. 

11 No musician who was present at the first of these can have 
failed to have been struck by the excellent timbre or quality, 
especially of the soprano and tenor voices, as well as by a certain 
air of ease characterizing the delivery of all the vocalists, principal 
or other. This was less apparent later in the performance than at 
the beginning ; not because the ear got used to it, but because, as 



having communicated his remarks directly to him, 
in consequence of .not having received his circular 
invitation till after he had adopted the other form of 
publication. The letter was signed, Inimtcus causce, 
amicus persona, and was published by Weber, with 
the other letters, in the Cecilia, when, of course, the 
long-sustained incognito came to an end. The owner 
of the Requiem was a certain Count Walsegg, of 
whom and of whose proceedings in regard to the 
work much more was soon afterwards revealed. 
(To be continued). 



he Communicated it in a letter which he privately the temperature rose, so did the pitch with it; and 'so willit always, 
Wrote to Weber, and in which he apologized for not tU1 J U J P" blic rooms are better ventilated. By the end of the first 

, . -__i_ _i i_ •_ __i__ . t _n _ j. . i • I P af t *>f the concert it was somewhat higher than that recommended 

by the Society of Arts ; by the end of the second part, much, 
higher. This rise was, no doubt accelerated by the organ, which, 
being elevated some ten feet above the highest part of the orchestra, 
luxuriated in a temperature as many degrees higher, and therefore 
inevitably kept the lead, in sharpness, of all its brother instruments. 
Nor are these all the disadvantages under which Mr. Barnby's 
experiment has had to be tried. The wind instruments — such of 
them as were new — were already adapted to the new state of things. 
Not so the stringed instruments— all of them old. A sudden 
declension of pitch must for them be attended always with some 
loss of sonority. Instruments of this class will not, at a moment's 
notice, adapt themselves to a pitch other than that to which they 
have been long used — or mis-used." 

To prepare for the inevitable rise in the pitch of the 
instruments during a Concert, Mr. Eullah proposes to 
start from as low a number of vibrations as may not be 
positively inconvenient ; and seems to favour the adoption 
of the " Theoretical Pitch " of C, at 512 vibrations per 
second. Our opinion upon this subject has been already 
fully expressed in these columns ; and it is unnecessary 
for us therefore to re-open the matter. After mentioning 
some of the difficulties which may arise in the carrying 
out of this reform, the article concludes with the following 
sensible observations. 

" But we have all of us seen greater difficulties than these tided 
over. Let it be shown that this is no mere personal question — no 
matter of convenience to particular performers, great or small, old 
or young — but, on the coutrary, a question affecting the pleasure, 
and. as Handel would have said, "improvement," of ail who love 
music, and, as a consequence, feel kindly towards its practitioners, 
and somehow or other, sooner or later — the sooner the better— -it 
will be carried. Where there's a will there's, a way." 



MUSICAL PITCH. 

Amongst the innumerable articles upon this important 
question, we have met with none more thoroughly earnest 
and conscientious than that by Mr. John Hullah, in the 
April number of Good Words. Discussing the subject in 
its purely practical bearing, both upon executants and 
auditors, his remarks are rendered doubly valuable by the 
evidence which they bear of being the result of long 
experience and acute observation. We regret that the 
inexorable demands upon our space must limit us to a few 
extracts from the testimony of so able a counsel. After 
defining what musical pitch really is, Mr. Hullah says : 

u It is asserted on the one hand that, for about 250 years past, 
pitch bas been riBing — gradually, insensibly at any particular 
moment, but as certainly without intermission — inexorably, so to 
speak. That this rise now approximates in amount to a minor 
third : — in other words, that the A of to-day is nearly identical 
with the C of the seventeen! h century. Moreover, that this elevation 
has been attained with an accelerated velocity, — that the pitch has 
within only thirty years risen a semitone, and that it still continues 
to rise. That this rise, which has been attended with no advantage 
to any class of musical performers, is in the highest degree incon- 
venient and distre sing to one class; and that the public are every 
way losers by a state of things under which, possibly instrumental, 
certainly vocal performance, is deteriorated in sonority and sweet- 
ness." 

In speaking of Mr. Sims Reeves's wholesome protest 
against the present exti avagantly high pitch, ourauthor very 
naturally expresses his surprise that, with the honourable 
exception of Madlle. Nilsson, no vocalist should have 
come forward to aid in the reform of a pernicious system 
under which so many have notoriously suffered for years. 
Then come some important remarks upon the manner in 
which this question affects the general public, which we 
quote entire : 

u But, it may be said — it has been said already — what has the 
public to do with all this ? So long as we (the public) are enter- 
tained, what is it to us that the physical powers of Mr. A., Mrs. B.. 
and Miss C, are tasked to -Hie utmost, that the work which should 
be pleasant and easy is (from whatever cause) disagreeable and 



ROYAL ITALIAN OPEBA. 

Bellini's opera, Norma, inaugurated the season at this 
establishment on the 30th March, Mdlle. Tietjens singing 
the part of Norma with much effect, although evidently 
suffering from a severe cold. Signor Mongini was an 
excellent Pollio ; and Mdlle. Sinico, who is always wel- 
come in whatever part she undertakes, was more than 
usually successful in the ill-used Adalgisa. Rigoletto has 
also been given, in the heroine of which Mdlle. Viinzini 
considerably strengthened the favourable impression which 
she made last year. In Fidelio, Mdlle. Tietjens appeared 
completely to have recovered her voice ; and sang the 
music from beginning to end with unflagging vigour. 
Signor Bulterini, although perhaps scarcely equal to the 
part of Florastan, displayed very excellent qualities, espe- 
cially in the trying concerted pieces, where indeed, the 
real musical training of an artist is often most severely 
tested. The " Prisoners' chorus" was given with a deci- 
sion and power which we have rarely heard equalled on 
the Italian stage, and received by the audience with a 
coldness which speaks but little for the musical "pro- 



